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DUTCH BYWAYS IN NEW JERSEY 


By OLiver CoLEMAN 


1? is unfortunate that to most Americans 
the word “ Jersey” is a term of reproach. 
It carries with it ideas of swamps and sand 
dunes, suburbs and m osquitoes. To the 
general public the inspiring and fertile fields 
with waving crops, to be found in the central 
p. art of the state, little is known, while the hilly 
: mountainous portion near the New 
ate line is equally a terra incognita. 
All that part of the state which lies north and 
west of the salt meadows of Newark Bay, 
the lower Hackensack and the Kill von Kull, 
is of the latter type, and the Dutch settlers 
seem from the first to have followed the 
waterways which debouch about lower New 
York Bay. 

During the early settlements of Hoboken 
and Communipaw it was to be expected 
that farms should radiate in all fertile 
direct but as the development of the 
settlers was 
more success- 
ful in the line 
of trade and 
barter than in 
that of agri- 
culture it ts 
natural that, 
whereas all 
the world 
knows of Fort 
Orange and 
Albany, very 
few have fol- 
lowed the 
track of the old 
settlements up 


the Hacken- THE PACKER HOUSE, WYCKOFF 
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sack Valley into the Ramapo hills. Within 
thirty miles of New York, here are to be 
found fine stretches of unbroken forest, 
crowning abrupt hills and low mountains, 
and, if one is interested in farmhouse types, 
much of artistic inspiration. ‘The names of 
the towns upon this line of settlement, 
Hackensack, Bogota, Wortendyke and Wyc- 
koff, show well their Holland origin. Having 
lived a summer in these hills it was also 
noticeable that the prevailing family names 
of the farmers are equally in evidence; Van 
Winkle, Quackenbush, Van Houghton, Van 
Blarken and Mastenbroek are ever recurring 
names upon the small letter boxes which the 
rural delivery has established before every gate. 

We hear a great deal about various other 
types of Colonial architecture, but little of 
the Dutch type; but here is a mine of 
extant examples of pre-Revolutionary houses. 
The type is 
pronounced 
in character, 
the houses, 
miles and 
miles apart, 
being almost 
duplicates 
of each other. 
These houses 
are generally 
small and very 
unpretentious. 
This is to be 
expected, of 
course, for the 
hill country 
is rocky and 
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A DUTCH HOUSE AT HACKENSACK 


far from fertile, and it was only the frugality 
and industry of the Dutch which could make 
a fertile field out of what at first sight appeared 
to be a stone-pile. ‘They not only did make 
fertile fields, but in the process built fine 
stone walls about their pastures and strong 
stone houses which have withstood until 
to-day the stress of war and weather. Al- 
though they are small and unassuming, they 


are honest houses, well built and stocky of 


outline, with great hewn timbers supporting 
their floors, and not infrequently a carved 
mantelpiece or door frame so well executed 
and designed as to be worth recording. 

There are several railroads that, seeking the 
northern passage from Jersey City, run back 


of the Palisades along the eastern edge of 


the Hackensack meadows. From the win- 
dows of the cars one looks to the east upon 
the sharp slopes back of Hoboken and Jersey 
City, slopes dotted with the impossible frame 
shanties of the outskirts of poor towns, ash 
heaps, tin cans, half dead trees and ill kept 
back yards; the typical, dispiriting envilon- 
ment of all American cities, as seen from 
the cars. 


Looking to the west, one sees the flat 
and soggy stretch of the meadows, to most 
minds quite as bad, doubtless, as the easterly 
outlook; but rightly considered, not at all 


unpicturesque in its great flat expanse of 


waving water-grass and cat-tails, its narrow 
lanes of water and a few semi-islands with 
willow trees just bursting into spring. As 
one gets closer to the Hackensack River, long 
low buildings with smoking roofs show where 
the brick yards lie close to the bank’s edge, 
and the arable land comes down to the water 
in places. A few dilapidated old houses have 
some semblance of former homelikeness and 
make one fancy how the early Dutch may 
have been enticed in this direction by the 
resemblance of this flat landscape to the 
lowlands of home. 

Near Bogota, on the right, stands a house 
in many ways ty pical of them all. ‘The first 
storey of the main house is stone, in this case 
covered with cement. The roof is hipped, 
with the hip well up towards the ridge and 
the eaves project at least three feet on either 
side; it is safe to say these are characteristic 
points. I have often speculated on the origin 
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of our universal use of the porch or piazza. 
\s used in the South, where they are desig- 
nated * it is clear they are a natural 
development, due to the hot climate and 
French and Spanish influences; but in the 
North this explanation does not hold good, 
and in fact many of the existing New England 
houses that antedate the Republic have no 
porch at all in our accepted sense, in this way 
corresponding to their English ancestors. 
Does it not seem probable that these wide 
projecting eaves of the Dutch farmers proved 
so acceptable a shelter from rain and sun, as to 
have easily de. veloped into the all-across- -the- 
front pore h whiek is so peculiarly American ? 
In most farming regions it is usual to find 
the houses composites of a main house and addi- 
tions of later date, made neces- 
sary by 
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increased family or 
possibly by the coming of pros- 
perity. All through this coun- 
try of which | write, the main, 
house ts usually of stone, pel 
haps because the house was 
being built while the fields 
were being cleared, while the 
additions are of wood. 

At the northern end of 
Bogota is a very charming 
piece of farm architecture. 
Ihe lines are the same, but 
the house is all of wood 
and is reputed to have been 
the first house built in Bogo- 

long before the Revolu- 
tion. the old farm barns 
are in the rear while the 








front stands serenely on a 
suburban street as if unaffect- 
ed by the hoydenish fashions 
of the frivolous young. Over 
the door one may barely see 
the carved ornament. which 
always recurs in these houses 
and seems to have been one 
of the few details the builders 
knew of. Another view show- 
ing the rear has the austerity 
of a New England farmhouse 
but shows the projecting eaves 
very clearly. The bay win- 
dow is, of course, a modern 
addition, the large panes of 
glass, the bracketed cornice and slat shutters 
being all incongruous. 

In the final analysis it is not the beautiful 
cities which make the strongest impression 
upon travelers, but rather the allurements 
of country scenery and views. Anyone who 
has ridden in the cars from Dover to London 
on a spring morning or who has spent a 
day in rural France, at Avignon perhaps, 
will remember that day, when the crowded 
recollections of Paris or Berlin are very indis- 
tinct. Rural America is far from a boasting 
matter, to be sure, but there are, all through 
the older states, glimpses here and there of 
friendly little farmhouses nestling among 
the apple orchards or beneath swaying elms, 
and now and then a good house like this 
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Dutch farmstead in New Jersey, which 
line and simple details pleases one greatly. 
After these relics of the past have gone, 
however, it will be a sorry sight indeed for our 
descendants. The modern farmhouse here in 
the East, in the South and in the great West, 
it matters not where one goes, is an abomina- 
tion, for it apes the town houses of the neigh- 
boring village, and the more prosperous the 
farmer the worse his house will be. 


Hackensack lies across the river from 
Bogota and is a very old town. The church- 
yard contains several stones of the seven- 


teenth century. The church has built inte 
its brown stone walls inscribed stones, appar- 
ently of some other edifice, as they are set 
in a course about ten feet from the ground. 
The stones usually carry a monogram and 
date, 1647 being the one most often recur- 
ring, and in one place there is a tablet partly 
obliterated by time but showing a crest and 
inscription in Dutch. 

There are several interesting old houses in 
the town, but the little one shown is very 
attractive. Itstands diagonally to the present 
street, with stores on the rear and cheap frame 
cottages on either side; but its character is 
very apparent. Ihe porch on the side is 
undoubtedly a somewhat modern addition. 
An interesting feature is the steps recessed into 
the house instead of being stuck out. as is the 
modern practice. ‘This cottage has no dor- 
mers, and I am inclined to think that none 
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GOFFLE HILL ROAD, NORTH PATERSON 
of these farmhouses had any originally, 
though they are now found very frequently. 
In the corner of the overhanging eaves there 
is a small aperture for pigeons. 

Further up the railroad one comes to a 


collection of houses now known 
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as Maywood. Here are several 
attractive stone houses of the 
Dutch period, though they 
have been revamped as sum- 
mer homes and not a little 
altered by additions. Not far 
beyond is Paterson, for which 
few have a kind word, but in 
which, being a truly old town, 
there are some houses not at 
all unpleasant to look upon. 
The country, heretofore rolling 
or even flat, becomes hilly di- 
rectly one passes Paterson, the 
engine pants audibly as it 
makes the steep ascent from 
here on, up into the Ramapo 
Mountain districts. At North 
Paterson on the Goffe Hill 














Road, but not visible from the train, 
is a very fine and handsome stone 
house. Ihe main house and the 
long wing are both of well-cut stone 
of the brown sandstone native to the 
district. [he house is now occupied 
by a Dutch market gardener who, 
with characteristic Teutonic self-suf- 
ficiency, treated me as if I| were a 
frivolous imbecile when he grudg- 
ingly gave me permission to enter 
his door yard and photograph the 
very interesting door of his little 
appreciated home. There upon a 
bench by the side door was a row 
of sabots drying in the sun; | had 
not thought there was such a thing 
America. he door is 
painted white and the hand-carved orna- 
ments are well executed. Over the door is a 
transom protected by a lead tracery; the 
Virgin Mary, I think, is represented by the 
central figure. All through this country, 
as in the older portions of ae anhattan Island, 
these lead traceries are to be found in fan- 
lights, side lights and transoms; but this one 
is the most elaborate I have run across as yet. 
If my leuton—he of the sabots—had been 
less surly and conte mptuous, I should have 
dared to be 4 permission to see the m: antels, 
for | do not doubt they were well worth atten- 
tion; but | was ‘so withered with his scorn 


to be seen in 
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THE QUACKENBUSH HOUSE, WYCKOFF 


that, having secured a far from satisfactory 
picture of the door, | beat a hasty retreat. 
‘The house was so embowered in trees as to 
show to but little advantage from any view- 
point. 

At Wyckoff further up the line, there are 
several more houses worthy of consideration. 
The Quackenbush house stands half a mile 
from any other and is a true farmstead. It 
is lanked by long sheds and a generous barn 
and is occupied still as a farmer’s home. 
The long upper porch and the oval windows 
are unique in my experience with farmhouses; 
the front is of brick and has a most interesting 
porch with wooden panels, carved with the 
same type of ornaments, 
leaded transoms and an oval 
fanlight. ‘The old Dutch Re- 
formed Church in the village 
gives an air of age and makes 
a picturesque point in the 
landscape as seen from the 
Quackenbush house across a 
rolling extent of green mead- 
OWS. 

Another house, near Wyc- 
koff, is of interest as showing 
what minor changes only are 
necessary in the plan of these 
old farmhouses in order to 
make them meet the require- 
ments of modern life. ‘This, 
known as the Packer House, 


Mr. Bernard M. Ewing, who 


of recent years has acquired 


is now part of the estate of 
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many of the old farms which he has con- 
solidated into a great dairy farm of over 
one thousand acres. Mr. Ewing has over- 
hauled several of the old houses which 
have been rented as summer cottages. In 
the Packer House a wide porch was added, 
and the second storey finished off into four 
bedrooms and a bath. There was a good 
cellar beneath the entire cottage. Here 
again the interior trim and details are re- 
markable when one considers the origin of 
these houses. One naturally does not expect 
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except that the columns are swelled at the 
centre and attenuated at the ends in a way 
not customary, but showing a refined feeling 
for form and line quite astonishing. Adjoin- 
ing the mantel in the parlor is a cupboard of 
equal merit. 

One might rake the rural districts of the 
country with a fine comb without, to-day, 
finding an artisan capable of designing and 
executing such work as this. It must be 
remembered that this house contained orig- 
inally only three rooms and a wide hallway, 





PARLOR OF THE PACKER HOUSE, WYCKOFF 


much artistic element in a little farmhouse 
built about one hundred years ago upon a 


not too fertile slope and far from any town of 


size. Paterson, some eight miles away, 1S 
only about a century old itself and so could 
not have influenced the neighborhood until 
a much later date, yet the doors are well 
panelled and the two mantels, one in the 
patlor and the other in the dining-room, 


are beautiful. ‘They are carved by hand, of 


course, and of a type quite prevalent here, 





so that it was clearly a small farmhouse and 
unquestionably built without the assistance 
of an architect. 

I cannot refrain from mentioning the little 
nest on the Goffle Hill Road, which shows how 
these houses are sometimes overrun with 
honeysuckle and buried in shrubs and flowers. 
In this house lives a little old lady, eighty- 
four years of age, who hesitatingly asked me 
to take her picture when | was securing this 


photograph; and who was infinitely pleased 
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when I consented to wait for her to put on her 
be st gow n. 

It is a real pleasure to find such picturesque 
environment so near the metropolis of the 
country, and it seems to me no little inspira- 
tion for a rational development in the design 
of small houses, while sticking close to local 
tradition. In a still broader way it raises 


the question of what is to be the aspect of 


rural America in 2000 A. 
for the betterment of 
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a decided influence upon the manners, social 
usages and style of dress of the farmers’ 
wives and daughters. Could not such an 
agency be secured to arouse a better taste 
and more reasonable ambition as to the exter- 
nal aspect of the homes; or is the democracy 
so firmly founded on the principle of social 
climbing that it is hopeless to try to teach the 
farmer why he should not copy the “villa” 
of the railroad conductor in the neighboring 
village, or the latter, 





farm architecture 
could not be devised 
to try to instil into the 
agricultural heart, by 
a literary propaganda, 
some sense of the 
beautiful or at least 
some realization of 
the hideous. ‘There 
are certain magazines 
which go to the hum- 
blest homes in_ the 
land and which are 


credited by many with OLD DUTCH HOUSE, BOGOTA 
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that it might be better 
if he did not imitate 
so servilely the livery 
stable keeper of the 
county seat hard by? 

It is a hard life, 
that of “a reformer, 
and truly a thankless 
task. Much more 
proftable, | fancy, it 
is to let the future 


while we please our 
fancy with the past. 


take care of itself 
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NEGLECTED EDINBURGH 


By GILLIAM FIELD 


“THE most picturesque city in Europe lies 
somewhat aside from the well-beaten 
path of the professional tourist. Of those 
who now land at Liverpool, a majority 
pass on to the southward and eastward, and 
the decreasing influence of the author of 
Waverly is vue nced by a yearly diminution 
in the number of Scottish pilgrims. Added 
to this, the growing popularity of the South- 


ampton route diverts a large number of 


travellers either directly to the continent or, 
placing them practically in London, makes 
North Britain seem too far away to the mere 
curiosity seeker. And finally, the recent devel- 
opment of the Mediterranean approaches to 
the continent attracts many voyagers in that 
direction as well; so that, in spite of the 
rapidly increasing army of annual invasion 
from the New World to the Old, we have the 
melancholy accompaniment of a_ steadily 
decreasing list of visitors to Edinburgh. I say 
melancholy, because to one who, tho’ not 


to the manner born, loves Scotland and her 


history; her picturesque scenery, highland 
; ] ) g 


and lowland, and her hospitable and clever 
people, it is dificult to view this lessening 
interest in any other light than that of an 
unmerited desertion of one of the most 
charming cities in the world. This charm 
of Edinburgh is due both to her beautiful 
physical aspect and to her rich historic 
associations; each appealing with equal 
force to the appreciative visitor. 

Upon two parallel ridges the city is 
mainly built—the old town and the new 
facing each other across the Princes Street 
Gardens, but distinctly separated by the 
narrow valley; with Princes Street itself 
as an oa from which to view the 
town of Queen Mary, Knox, and many 
another actor of those and_ earlier pic- 
turesque and tragic ages. In the near 
foreground of the view of the Scott monu- 
ment note the ingenious treatment of the 
roof of the market in the valley below. One 
is not conscious at first of any thing unusual, 
as it appears to be a portion of the Park 
itself, set out with flower beds; and it is not 
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THE SCOTT MONUMENT AND PRINCES STREET 





Roof of Market in Foreground 
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until one notices the cleverly | 
de pressed skylights that one | 
enjoys the novel sensation 
of taking a promenade on 
the market roof. It was 
here that | first saw a New- 
haven fishwife. I recog- 
nized her instantly but was 
at a loss to account for 
her appearance on Princes 
Street, for in my then igno- 
rance of her history I had 
always associated her with 
that Newhaven on the far 
southeastern coast of Eng- 
land where travellers, less 
timorous of the tossing 
channel, take ship for the picturesque 
Dieppe route to Paris. Apparently quite 
unconscious of her anachronistic garb, | 
watched her out of sight; and shortly was 
aware of her Scandinavian ancestry and the 
tenacity with which the little fishing hamlet 
near Leith clings to its ancestral costume 
and traditions, unmixing with the lowland 
Scots who surround and overwhelm them on 
every side. 

It was on Princes Street, too, that I saw 
my first Highlander; a magnificent specimen 
of a man, largely table; in every dimension and 





THE CITY FROM CALTON HILL 


clad as to his upper man in bowler hat and 
nineteenth century coat, but as to his lower 
in Highland kilt’ and sporan, hose and 
garters, all complete. His social status | 
was unable to guess, as it seemed unlikely 
that a Highland gentleman would so array 
himself, but he made an imposing object 
amid the busy throng and. was apparently 
as unconscious as was the Newhaven 
woman of his historic dress. 

There is no finer street in Europe than 
this same Princes Street. Others there are 
of greater historic interest or possessing in- 

dividual buildings more 
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imposing or romantic, but 
none can vie with it in the 
beauty of its setting. One- 
quarter turn of the head 
carries the line of vision 
away from the modern town 
across the be-parked valley 
to historic Edinburgh; 
where the /ands rise ten 
and twelve storeys high like 
inhabited .cliffs above the 
depths below; having Holy- 
rood and Arthur’s Seat for 
their eastern limit, with the 
all-dominating castle on the 
west; while above lands and 
cliffs rises serene the crown 
of St. Giles’. 

But let us first examine 
Princes Street a little in 
detail. Its eastern and west 
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THE BANQUETING HALL IN THE CASTLE 


ern limits are, roughly speaking, Calton 
Hill, and Dean Bridge over the Water of 
Leith. ‘Lhe view from Calton Hill is superb 
and the street stretches beautifully away 
westward with Sir Walter Scott’s monument 
towering in the middle distance,—a_ super- 
excellent specimen of the handicraft of the 
best stone cutters in Europe, and a not bad 
example of nineteenth century Gothic art, 

Waddie Scott,” as a Scottish craftsman 
spoke his name to me this very year in Phila- 
delphia, with an unconscious accent of 
affection that was delightful to hear. Passing 
under Dean Bridge on a voyage of discovery 
| came upon an imposing pile of red Scotch 
sandstone which seemed 
strangely contrasted with its 
somewhat squalid neigh- 
bourhood. “‘What is that 
building?” I asked of a 
woman passing with a bas- 
ket on herarm. “ They’re 


dwell-hoosen,” she replied 
in her soft lowland 
tongue. Improved work- 
ingmen’s tenements they 
were, as | afterwards 
learned—a_ beneficent in- 
vestment of some philan- 
thropic landlord, of which 
there are as many examples 
in North Britain‘ as in 
England. : 

lo the northward of 
Princes Street lies the aris 
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tocratic quarter, whose “‘ter- 
races” and “crescents” dis- 
dain to view the ‘historic 
quarters of the town, look- 
ing Firthward rather; and 
indeed the view is finer and 
more extensive. But it is 
the old town which will per- 
haps make the strongest ap- 
peal to the lover of “ Edina, 
Scotia’s darling seat.” 

Let us consider first the 
castle. Its history can be 
read in any guide book, and 
I do not propose to lend 
color to the proverb that 
“history repeats itself.” It 
is its picturesque value 
in the landscape which is most appealing, 
and thoroughly medieval in feeling, it 
dominates the entire scene. There is one 
projecting bartizan on the Princes Street 
side which sharply interrupts the profile 
of the castle, as it comes tumbling down 
the cliff to the valley below, for which | 


have a special affection. It embodies in itself 


the whole mediaeval spirit and aspect of the 
castle and was a daily delight from my bed- 
room window inthe hotel. Some day, when | 
have achieved wealth, I[ intend, after the man- 
ner of my countrymen, to purchase this barti- 
zan from the War Office and set it up on a 
corner of my own, as yet unbuilt, chateau. 
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It is this same War Office, 
though, which has but recently 
returned to me a missive di- 
rected to a British officer sta- 
tioned on a far colonial fron- 
tier, whose precise address 
was unknown to me, with a 
curt but informing note to the 
effect that the Secretary of the 
War Office “cannot under- 
take to forward the private 
correspondence of ofhcers”’ 

a discourtesy for which I must 
confess myself unprepared, 
and one which augurs ill for 
my purchase of ‘the Edin- 
burgh bartizan. 

It was precisely at the sally- 
port of the castle, which is seen in the centre 
of the esplanade, that I was the solitary civilian 
witness of a scene not, I imagine, common in 
British garrison life. A gentleman of slim 
and soldierly aspect, but in mufti, was 
descending with rapid steps the incline which 
leads upw ‘ard from the sally-port to the outer 
confines of the castle. A moment after his 
passing the guard house I was aware of an 














QUEEN MARY S BEDROOM 


undue commotion within and presently - 
guard moved out with much parade and 

brave show of presenting arms to the cir- 
cumambient air. On inquiring the cause of 
this phenomenon from a soldier off duty at 
the sally-port, | was informed that the 
gentleman who had just passed out was the 
colonel commanding, and that he had passed 
the guard before they were aware of his 
presence. ‘heir sub- 
sequent fate I was un- 
able to learn, though 
| had meant to return 
next day and enquire. 
_ informant seemed 

» look upon it as a 
contingency unprovi- 
ded for in the articles 
of war, and was appar- 
ently incapable of spec- 
ulation upon the con- 
sequence. 

Every foot of the 
highway from the cas- 
tle at the top to Holy- 
rood at the bottom is 
pregnant with historic 
interest. Here lay the 
town houses of the 
distinguished men and 
women of Scotland— 
now long since given 
over to the pauper and 
unclean. But the 








A CORNER OF THE CASTLE FROM ST. CUTHBERT’S CHURCHYARD 


names of Netherbow, 
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Lawnmarket, and Canongate give many a clue 
to an historic episode. 

Near the castle are the Parliament Build- 
ings in whose hall Sir Walter, with many 
another of lesser fame, walked a_ briefless 


barrister. Here, 
too, | witnessed, 
under the guidance 
of a Writer to the 
Signet, the opera- 
tion of the Great 
Seal of Scotland 
upon two docu- 
ments with which 
my legal friend had 
professional con- 
cern. Not faraway 
tothesouthwardare 
Greyfriars Church 
and the Hospital 
of “Jingling Geor- 
die.”” Inthe Neth 
erbow is John 
Knox’s house 
whence he issued 
on more than one 
occasion to with- 
stand Queen Mary. 
How those nineteen 
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months of labor as a French galley slave 


must have reinforced the blasts of Knox’s 











HOLYROOD FOUNTAIN 


ration of a ruined fountain at Linlithgow Palace 


‘Trumpet Against the Monstrous Army of 
Women.” 
As we pass down to Holyrood note the 


Canongate Tol- 
booth, and here 
and there unmis- 
takable remains of 
the finetownhouses 
of the Marian and 
Jacobeancourtiers. 
This .same High 
Street (for so it was 
collectively called 
from the castle to 
the Palace) was in 
its day deemed one 
of the finest streets 
in Europe, but its 
modern successor 
in the New Town 
makes it seem un- 
speakably shabby. 

The Palace lies 
at the bottom of 
the incline and 
though mostly re- 
built after the fire 
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Neglected Edinburgh 


at the close of the civil war, Queen Mary’s 
apartments remain intact. If one is not 
quite sure of the dark stain upon the floor, it 
is not difficult to believe in, and belief gives 
tise to a wonderful sensation which the 
current historical novel is powerless to re- 
produce. 

The illustration below shows a huge can- 
non mounted on an upper platform of the 
castle, which was built up in 1476, after the 
manner of a barrel, with thick iron bars 
hooped together. 

Its origin has, until lately, been attributed 
to a fants arsenal in Belgium, Mons by 
name, but Scottish archeologists have now 
pretty well come to the conclusion that it is 
of home manufacture. It was used by 
James [V. in his military operations, and 
burst in 1683 while a salute was being fired. 
It was then removed as an historical trophy, 
to the tower of London but, at the sug- 
gestion of Sir Walter Scott, was restored 


o Edinburgh by the Duke of Wellington. 

Gants farewell of Edinburgh should be 
taken from Arthur’s Seat. Here the city, 
and indeed no small part of Scotland, is seen 
in a view quite as national as local. From 
Ben Lomond to the German Ocean, from 
Prestonpans to the old battlefield of the 
Romans and the Picts, every rood of land is 
historic; and it is of strange significance that 
one can see from here the three chief seats of 
royalty in the ancient kingdom—Holyrood, 
Stiriing and Linlithgow. 

To the north is the one modern blot upon 
the landscape; the hideous Forth bridge 
humping its ugly way across the Firth to 
Queensferry. So out of scale is it with its 
surroundings, and so unnecessarily and stu- 
pidly unpleasing in its outline, that one is 
tempted to hope for it the same fate as its 
brother of the Tay—a malediction which 
recalls the motto of the city of Edinburgh: 

nist Dominus frustra. 
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RESIDENCE OF FRANCIS L. POTTS, Esa., 





BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Cope es Stewardson, Architects, Philadelphia 


N the June number of House anp Gar- 
DEN, illustrations of a completed residence 
were shown, of which the architect’s original 
sketches had been printed in our columns 
two years earlier. In this issue we again 
have, through the courtesy of the architects, 
another opportunity of the same sort with 
reference to the fine country residence of 
Francis L. Potts, Esq., at Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
the working drawings of which were shown 
in House AND GARDEN for August, 1903. 
The garden and its adjuncts have not yet 
been developed, and the effect of the house is 
not completely brought out through the lack 
of this important accessory, but sufficient 
is seen to show that it is a worthy exemplar 
of a type of suburban and rural architecture 
for which Philadelphia has long been justly 


famous, and to whose fame none have made 
more important contributions than the firm 
of architects to whom this design is due. 
The house is built of Germantown blue 
stone and Green River limestone, with a 
red tile roof covering. The owner most 
wisely had the construction made fire-proof 
throughout with terra-cotta floors and steel 
and concrete roof. ‘The Hall has a marble 
floor and wainscot, the stairs are of marble 
with a wrought and cast bronze hand rail. 
The Dining-room is finished in mahogany, 
the Billiard-room in natural oak, the Music- 
room in white mahogany, the Library in 
fumed oak, the Drawing-room in white, and 
there are molded plaster ceilings, after the 
Elizabethan manner, in all of the principal 
rooms throughout the house. The exterior 
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VIEW FROM THE SOUTH-EAST 


woodwork is painted, and 


























the finish of the second : 

storey bedrooms is painted = Et bere _— - 

pine. ms Ta baa: eee ss) 
In the arrangement of the ssatsees + ry & oF 

plans, a spacious regard is awa ape | lll! 7 ; 

shown for the comforts and Seaemee tore _ 

exigencies of suburban life; = ‘ | 

the main and_ secondary | 8 

axes are treated with due geegtisedts: 

consideration, and the rela- gti 

tion of the service to the ge 

family rooms is especially bea 

commendable. We hope to FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


show in a subsequent issue 





illustrations of the principal liv- 
ing rooms. 

The plan of the second floor 
is developed strictly on the lines 
of the best American practice, 
which is so far in advance of 
present European usage. Noth- 
ing strikes an American more 
unfavorably in the best houses, 
even in England, than the imper- 
fectly developed relation between 
the bedroom and the bath and 
SECOND FLOOR PLAN dressing-rooms. 


























B bs. situation of “High Court” inevi- 
ably suggests its architect’s conception 
of what is one of the most picturesque of 
Cornish homes. Built upon the summit 
of a high hill, looking over the Connecticut 
Valley, with the river winding ribbon-wise 
between the slopes, and the whole culminating 
gloriously in Mount Ascutney—Nature’s 
ochenne has been simply crowned with this 
villa of rare architectural beauty which com- 
mands the view and gives to the landscape 
that touch of human interest and opulent 
cultivation at once suggestive of an Italian 
landscape. 
High Court is in Cornish, New Hampshire, 
four miles from Windsor, Vermont—the 
nearest base of supplies and railway station. 





HIGH COURT 
By Heten W. 


HENDERSON 


The original house was built by Miss Annie 
Lazarus, now Mrs. Humphrey s- Johnston, 
somewhere about 1890. Mr. Charles A. 
Platt, of New York, was the architect. It 
was of stucco, two storeyed and was razed 
to the ground by a memorable fire which 
alarmed the countryside about 1894. It is 
still a current story in Cornish that the only 
thing which escaped the general conflagration 
was the ice in the well-filled ice-house, which 
lay—so the story goes cool and compact 
under the charred ruins of its domicile. 

Miss Lazarus immediately set about the 
reconstruction of her home, with the same 


plan and the same architect, making many 
changes in detail but few in arrangement. 
After the bitter experience of the fire, her 
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THE SOUTH FRONT 


chief concern was to have the new structure 
fre-proof and so the present house was 
built of brick, whitewashed, and well sup- 
plied with water. 

High Court became the property of its 
present owner, Mr. Norman Hapgood, about 


three years ago, after lying idle a number of 
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years, Miss Lazarus in the meantime having 
married Humphreys-Johnston, the painter, 
and taken up her residence in Italy. 

The sunken gardens were overgrown almost 
to extinction with weeds and grass, and the 
lawns, terraces and shrubbery, as well as the 
house, had undergone devastation. 

Mrs. Hapgood, with a zeal 
for all things Italian, made 
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Ker Ke it her care and pleasure to 
. ea 


restore and complete the 
original owner’s intentions. 
In the two years that she 
has owned the property, 
magical changes have been 
wrought. The bricks of the 
house have been painted white 
and the blinds, a light Venetian 
green, almost green bice, while 
the roof which was grey has 
been painted red, making the 
always desirable sky-line. 
While High Court, with its 


dramatic situation and charac- 





AN ITALIAN TROPHY 


teristic fringe of Lombardy 
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ASCUTNEY FROM 


poplars, is conspicuous from every distant 
view- point as a silhouette against the sky 

it is quite concealed from the road near-by 
and: even from its own gateway. 

The stage route from Windsor to Plainfield 
passes the entrance, which is marked by two 
beautiful gates of wrought iron in delicate 
and graceful design. The 
stone gate-posts are ivy 
grown and surmounted by 
two stone lions brought, 
together with the gates, from 
a villa near Florence. 

The steepness of the as- 
cent, after one is within the 
enclosure of the grounds, is 
artfully minimized by a cir- 
cuitous driveway lined on 
each side with magnificent 
bushes of Japanese hydran- 
geas and on the outer side 
with a second line of young 
and feathery L ombardy pop- 
lars, which sway in the breeze 
with their bright leaves 
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THE DRIVEWAY 


trembling at the lightest breath of air. 
At every step the view grows fairer, tll 
finally one debouches upon the summit and 
rounds the final curve upon the broad drive- 
way now enclosed by a heavy hedge of cedar 
the direct approach to the house. Passing 
through the entrance into a large square hall, 





A SEAT IN THE WALL 
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House and Garden 


the glass doors opposite lead into the “ Court,” 
while the garden lies to the nght and may 
be reached through the reception room on 
that side of the house, or by a little green 
opening in the wall near the front 
entrance. 

The garden is sunken about two feet below 
the terrace and court. It is laid out with 
formal design and has simple brick paved 
parks—-the centre, transverse one, leads to 


door 


a charming recessed circle which is one of 


the most attractive features of the place. 
There is a walled seat and an octagonal table 
all of the period, where afternoon tea becomes 
an wsthetic pleasure. 

In the centre of the table stands a beautiful 
vase, done in Pompetian bronze from a 
Herculanean model and Neapolitan in make. 

At about the height of the eye this recessed 
circle is furnished with apertures in the wall, 
supporte -d by columns, from which a superb 
view of ’Scutney and the surrounding country 
is opened up. From this vantage point, one 
may look straight across the valley to Max- 
field Parrish’s ome, * The Oaks,” so rarely 
visible in Cornish, or down upon Mr. Platt’s 
quaint house nestling close by the roadway. 

The garden e xpresses Mrs. Hapgood’ s feel- 
ing for eolor. It is a wild tangle of blue lark- 
spur, and in the season, purple-pink cosmos, 
wonderful clumps of headed blooming annuals 
of the same hue, phlox in profusion, heliotrope 








THE GARDEN 
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THE BREAKFAST ROOM 


and other softer plants which lie close to the 
soil and make a rich blue carpet. 

A low cement wall runs about the garden 
on the side toward the terrace, overgrown 
with luxuriant straggling grape vine. At 
intervals along its broad top are set pieces of 
Italian sculpture unknown—save the goat, 
which is Herculanean—but all charming. 
Outside the walls, on the terrace side, dense 
shrubbery, of arbor vite and young pines, 

serves to conceal the 
— garden—while the side 
toward the road is 
screened by a six-foot 
wall. The end toward 
the tennis court leads 
to the studio—a stucco 
building not used at 
present. Of the stat- 
uary which the Hap- 
goods brought from 
Italy—there is a terra- 
cotta reproduction of 
Verrocchio’s “ Boy with 
a Fish” upon the walls 
of the terrace; a pea- 
cock in terra-cotta, 
sculptor unknown, 
upon the balustrade, 
while on the upper ter- 
race are two urns— 

















High Court 





Roman, both in model 
and in make. 

An old _ Byzantine 
fountain, said to be of 
granite, is placed by 
the entrance. A colon- 
nade runs about the 
three sides of the court 
supported by pillars, 
the whole grapevine 
grown. Beneath this, 
to’ the right of the 
entrance is the impro- 
vised family breakfast 
room. The table is a 
beautiful marble slab 
supported by consoles. 
A charming plaster 
copy of a Della Robbia 
drinking fountain is set 
in the wall behind the table. ‘The court is 
of course grassy, and furnished with the 
handsome carved stone seats brought from 
Italy by the Hapgoods. 

Through the court one may wander out 
on to the te rraces, down the steps and along 
the white gravelled paths to the final square 
furnished with seats, which overlooks the 
whole of the superb view, including the river 
and the mountain with the shapely clouds 
which love to lie about its crest. ‘Lhe land- 
scape gardening was done by Mr. Platt and 
well repays his care in placing the trees and 
shrubs. One large Lombardy poplar in 
particular, helps amazingly in forming the 
beautiful picture from the south front. 

Inside, the house has been consistently 
furnished with antiques of the type known 
s “Villano.”” The most interesting feature 
of the interior is the pair of gold door frames 
made in the seventeenth century and brought 
by Mrs. Hapgood from a church ten miles 
out of Bologna. ‘These are set in the hall, 
and through them one passes into the recep- 
tion-room on the tight. In color, the hall 
is old gobelin blue and white; the reception- 
room lavender, and the drawing-room gold. 








ANOTHER VIEW 


The stairs to the left of the entrance lead 


to the upper rooms, most of which open off 


a gallery which runs about the four sides. 
These are elaborately furnished with most 
beautiful old furniture brought from Italy. 
Much of it is inlaid or carved. Even the 
bed-spreads are wonderful embroideries on 
satin or tapestries, while the curtains are 
exquisite laces made by the Italian peasants. 

Each room has its balcony or loggia with 
long casement windows and a matchless 
view, varying according to location. 

Mr. Hapgood plans to improve the house 
by the addition of two wings making another 
court on the north front, whose ends are to 
be joined by a colonnade with fountain and 
flowers in the centre. 

The tennis court is the one stiictly modern 
feature of the place and bears an enviable 
reputation about the country for its smooth, 
level, earth courts well screened with shrubs 
and trees. Whatever breeze there may be 
is felt at this elevation and the trees fend the 
afternoon sun, while in the pauses of contest 
Ascutney again looms magnificent in the 
background, an ever-dominating influence in 


the High Court garden. 
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HOUSE AND GARDEN PAPERS ON HOME MAKING 


CHOOSING A SITE FOR THE HOME 


By THe 


f hes first step in the direction of making 
home ts usually the choice of a site. 
Usually because, unless we propose to buy 
1 home ready made and attempt the always 
We eee task of adapting ourselves to it as 
we find it fashioned by other hands and for 
other purposes than our own, the place for 
the house must be decided upon before we 
can dehnitely consider the house itself. This 
is the basic principle in home building. The 
house and its site are one and inseparable, 
and the former cannot be judged or discussed 
in any terms of common sense apart from 
the latter. Were we disposed, from lack 
ot previous consideration, to question this 
law, let us imagine the middle house of a 
city block transported to a country hilltop, 
or a residence of the suburban type placed 
endwise toward the sea, or a small country 
cottage set down upon a city lot fifty feet 
square, and the grosser incongruities will be 
instantly apparent. But there is a finer and 
more intimate relation between house and 
ground than this, in which each peculiarity 
and characteristic of the site ts taken advan- 
tage of in the arrangement of the plan and 
the treatment of the exterior, and the whole 
becomes so welded together as to be incon- 
ceivable apart. ‘This principle will be fully 
illustrated in later papers by photographs 
from actual practice. 

To avoid confusion, it will be well first 
to agree upon a definite meaning for some 
half dozen words which must constantly recur. 
\ moment's consideration leads to the con- 
clusion that houses, with respect to their site, 
fall of necessity into de finitely se parate d 
classes. The usual designation of such 
classes is city, suburban, rural. But in deal- 
ing with the subject in that quasi-scientific 
spirit of inquiry which is required for our 
purpose, we must be a little more exact, and 
will therefore assume the following classif- 
cation: 

1. The Urban House. The type which 


is most characteristic of city conditions, i. e. 
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between two party walls, with free light and 
air only at front and rear, or at the narrower 
ends of the rectangle which may be supposed 
to represent the lot. This is the most sophis- 
ticated and least hygienic of all types of the 
home, and requires most careful study to 
minimize these adverse conditions, as will be 
later pointed out in detail. When we speak 
of city houses we will use the term in its usual 
sense, indicative of any house built within 
city limits, and as we shall presently see, 
many different types may be, and are, so 
built. 

2. The Semi-detached House. Known in 
Philadelphia as the twin house. This is an 
intermediate type between the urban and 
the suburban. It has one party wall in 
common with its next door neighbor on one 
side, but is detached on the opposite side, 
having free light and air on front, rear and 
one of the longer sides. It is adapted to, 
and originated in the commercial develop- 
ment of city property units which are too 
large, economically, for one wholly detached 
house, and too small, physically, for two. 
When such units are generously divided, 
with ample room between the pairs of houses, 
this type is an excellent and economical one, 
if well planned; but it often appears, in the 
hands of spec ulative dealers, as a thoroughly 
decadent variant of the normal type, having 


but five or six feet between the windows of 


adjoining pairs. Under such conditions life 
becomes well-nigh intolerable, with the 
domestic economy of one’s adjoining neigh- 
bor freely displayed by sight and sound to 
our reluctant senses, as is ours to his. This 
condition is capable of some mitigation by 
a careful study of the window spacing in 
the opposite walls, but hundreds of such 


houses display crass unconsciousness of 


the most elementary conditions of civilized 
existence; having the windows placed pre- 
cisely opposite each other and often not more 
than five or six feet apart. Such houses are 
designed and built by men whose previous 
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habits of life wholly unfit them for the com- 
prehension of such matters, and to whom 
such criticism as this would appear absurd. 

3. The Suburban House. This term is 
used in a restricted sense to indicate the 
type developed in the outlying portions of a 
city, away from the more congested centres 
where the price of land is not prohibitive oF 
detached houses of moderate cost. Under 
such conditions the lot will assume the shape 
of the urban lot, decidedly longer than wide, 
with the narrower frontage on the street, 
but with free light and air on all four sides. 
To properly develop such houses they must, 
as in the case of the semi-detached type, not 
be built so close together as to prove a mutual 
annoyance. It is usually best that the 
house be placed well to one side of the lot 
ard a maximum southern exposure is to be 
tried for and, after that, an eastern. ap 
of the narrower sides toward the north 1 
well, but western exposures, especially of 
the longer sides of the house, should be 
avoided. This question of exposure, or 
as pect as it is technically termed, will be fully 
considered later. 

4. T he Seaside House. This type de- 
velops under conditions of site peculiar to 
water-front properties; notably at the sea- 
shore, but found wherever similar conditions 
prevail either along the banks of rivers and 
lakes or, in some special cases, in purely 
rural districts detached from bodies of water. 
Its characteristics are an outlook chiefly in 
one direction, with the point of approach 
either of necessity or expediency on the 
opposite side of the house. The desirability 
of keeping the principal outlook unob- 
structed, as regards the more important 
rooms, leads to a peculiar type of plan in 
which the principal entrance and the service 
rooms are grouped together on the same 
side of the house, the plan as a whole tending 
to develop as an oblong rectangle with the 
longer side toward the sea and the front door 
in the back of the house, if one may be par- 
doned such an apparently absurd expres- 
sion. 

5- The Country House. ‘This is the most 
elementary and unsophisticated of the several 
types and consequently the most wholesome. 
It implies not only full light and air on all 
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sides, but an outlook equally apportioned 
between at least three of the sides (though, in 
restricted cases, to two) with corresponding 
freedom in the development of the plan. It 
is restricted chiefly by considerations of 
position with respect to the points of the 
compass. ‘These favorable conditions obtain 
as a rule, and for obvious reasons, in the 
rural districts, where land is relatively easy 
to obtain, and in larger tracts. Hence the 
name of the type. 

The next physical condition to be consid- 
ered, as applicable in general terms to all 
sites, is the question of exposure. This re- 
solves itself into the two factors, aspect and 
prospect, previously referred to. 

Aspect has to do with exposure to the points 
of compass and hence to generally fixed 
meteorological conditions, such as sunshine, 
the coldest winds of winter, or the prevailing 
breezes of summer. Prospect, on the other 
hand, concerns itself with the outlook from 
the site, the best views, or those least desir- 
able. Aspect and prospect often, therefore, 
present conflicting claims, and such cases 
require most careful consideration; but from 
our present general standpoint they may be 
discussed separately, and aspect first. 

In so vast a country as ours, with such 
varying climates, rules devised for one local- 
ity must needs be considerably modified 
when applied to others; but speaking broadly, 
and for the northern and central Atlantic 
seaboard and adjoining states, it may be said 
that from the north and northwest come the 
coldest winter winds with the minimum of 
sunshine, though in midsummer from the 
northwest come, too, the level hot rays of the 
late afternoon sun. The western aspect, on 
the whole, is the least desirable. Hot in 
summer, cold in winter, rooms having that 
outlook are the most uncomfortable in the 
house, and the plan should usually relegate to 
that quarter, if possible, all or most of the 
secondary rooms. From the northeast come 
the early rays of the summer sun, rendering 
bedrooms facing in that direction insupport- 
able to some people whose morning sleep is 
made impossible under such conditions. 
From this quarter, too, come most of the all- 
day driving rain storms and, on the North 
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\tlantic coast the chill, fog-bearing, marrow- 
piercing winds which breed New England 
pe SSimism 

Generally speaking, however, an eastern 
or southeastern aspect is next preferable to 
a northern, as the morning sun of the winter 
months, if visible at all, is a welcome visitor 
in every room exposed to its rays, and since 
the morning summer sun shines from such 
a high angle as it swings to the eastern and 
southeastern quarter of the sky, windows 
looking in that direction are easily shaded, 
if desired 

lt is universally conceded nowadays that 
a house ts, other things being equal, the more 
hygienic, the more it 1s exposed to the sun- 
shine. It is. for this reason, and for the 
further one’ that from that quarter come the 
prevailing breezes of the summer months, 
that the southern aspect is the one most 
eagerly to be sought and secured for the 
home kven if the house is to be occupied 
the year round, the high angle of the summer 
sun during the midday hours renders it not 
unwelcome, for it is only as it declines west- 
ward that its lowering rays combine with 
the pulsating heat of the mid-afternoon to 
form an almost intolerable burden upon 
cloudless and breezeless days. lt is at such 
an hour that rooms having only a western 
aspect are insufferable, just as they are chill 
and cheerless at the same hour in winter. 
Such are the larger elements of aspect. 

Prospect, concerning itself only with the 
outlook or view, presents wholly different 
problems whose demands are often totally 
opposed to the claims of aspect. The prin- 
cipal or, sometimes, the only view 1s toward 
the north o1 west, and the skill of the expert 
designe is often taxed to the uttermost to 
save the situation by producing a plan whose 
skilful adjustment and relation of parts meets 
all requirements adequately. Then again, 
and this especially in the country, the house 
cannot justly be considered as an tsolated 
self-centred subject, but must be treated, or 
at least dealt with on broad lines, as a detail 
of a larger picture. Whether it shall be placed 
upon a hilltop, or upon a spur of a lower 
range, or in the valley, involves general con- 
siderations which can be best understood by 
reference to specific instances; but as these 
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involve photographic illustration, they must 


be deferred. The materials for the exterior of 


the house must also be largely determined 
by the site, and the coloring of the neighbor- 
hood if rural, or the general treatment in the 
vicinity if urban. 

Generally speaking then, both the intimate 
arrangement of the plan, and the exterior 
design of the heme are, to use a mathematical 
phrase, functions of the site, and are abso- 
lutely indeterminable apart from it. 

Real estate offered for residential purposes 
is subject to an element of value which affects 
in a much slighter degree other unimproved 
properties. A business man, seeking a loca- 
tion for a new factory or warehouse, considers 
only transportation facilities and power, and 
builds where he can best get his raw material 
in and his products out at the least possible 
cost to himself. For his purposes, one site 
is as good as another if these primary elements 
of value are equal. It is only the merchant 
who is a retailer, and whose purchasers are 
of the more well-to-do classes whom senti- 
ment affects. Here, it is of so great impor- 
tance as to amount to a factor in the capital 
of the establishment. Of three or four large 
department stores there would seem no 
apparent reason why one should be pre- 
eminently more successful than the others, 
aside from the question of personal skill in 
management, which though important, is 
not sufthciently marked to account for the 
obvious differences in success. The real 
reason will be seen to lie in the fact that pre- 
eminent success is the good fortune of the 
one while dented to the others purely as a 
question of location. ‘To the one, the best 
class of customers will co-re because it lies in 
the shopping district which sentiment has 
marked for its own, while they will not go to 
the others, though but a block to one side of 
the main thoroughfare of the retail district, 
because sentiment forbids divergence from 
the customary route of travel. 

In the better residential districts senti- 
ment is the absolutely controlling factor of 
value. Its influence appears in most concen- 
trated form in the city. Here there is always 
some one quarter which sentiment has 
assigned to fashion, and the acquisition of a 
building lot here is merely a question of 
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House and Garden Papers on Home Making 


price, which includes not only the high 
value at which the land is held, but usually 
involves the purchase and destruction of a 
house to make room for the new home. As 
these papers, however, are addressed to the 
larger class of home builders to whom the 
prices of such properties are prohibitive, we 
need give them no further consideration, 
While it isin the city, that this element 
of sentiment appears in its most controlling 
aspect, it is far from absent even in 
rural residential districts, though manifesting 
itself under a different guise. Of two adjoin- 
ing properties in the same desirable locality, 


one of which we will say has a small grove of 


trees upon it, while the other is bare, the 
former will often be held at, and is well worth, 
many hundreds of dollars more per acre 
than the latter. Yet it is a purely sentimental 
value that attaches to the trees as a pleasant 
adjunct to the home. Commercially, the 
timber is not worth the cost of cutting it 
down and carrying it away. Or it may be 
that one property commands a much coveted 


(To be 


view which the other does not. The fact 
that the view is desirable gives it a market 
value which is added to the basic value of the 
land. In the same way land which, as farm 
land, was bought for one hundred dollars ¢n 
acre can be sold readily for building pur- 
poses, even in remote rural districts, at 
several thousand dollars an acre. Yet the 
change ia value has been brought about 
purely by a change in sentiment. This 
element of value is the one, above all others, 
which the speculative real estate operato! 
spends most time and money to create, and is 
the one which, when established to his liking, 
he is most careful to preserve intact; knowing 
well that a breath of suspicion or the slightest 
suggestion of disparagement will tend to 
depreciate values very quickly if his bubble 
has no substantial safeguards. 

Having now considered the chief elements 
which affect all residential sites alike, we will 
consider specifically the choice of a site for 
each of the several types of home succes- 
sively. 
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WROUGHT METAL WORK IN AMERICA—I 
By J. M. Haske.i 


Were is fortunate enough to own a 

good piece of genuine Medizval or 
Renaissance wrought iron work is sure to 
have an object worthy of study, whether 
made in Britain or on the continent. If 
earlier than the latter third of the xvi 
century, its lines will have been studied with 
care, the composition at least interesting and, 
if of the best periods, full of delightful and 
subtle feeling. Its mechanical execution, too, 
varying with the several periods, will be 
well and substantially done, and in the best 
pieces worthy of careful attention from the 
modern craftsman. 

The great masters of the art of wrought 
metal were at one time or another, British, 
French, Italian, Spanish or German. Some 
good pieces came to America during the 
colonial emigrations, of which a few are 
still preserved. For the greater part of the 


XIX century, however, the blacksmith’s art: 


remained in abeyance, indeed we may say 
that the art died out in this country for nearly 
or quite a hundred years, until it became 
revitalized with the awakening of all the 
technic arts during the concluding quarter 
of the last century. 

Wrought metal work then, in America, 
has reached its present high state of excel- 
lence through the same process of evolution 
as has each of its sister arts. That is to say, 
not by the slow, uninterrupted and labored 
workings of a native school of craftsmen 





through a long series of years, each gen- 
eration profiting by the mistakes of its 
predecessor and, with increased power of 
technique and a_ slowly progressing grasp 
of the fundamental principles of composition, 
arriving to-day at a state of comparative 
quality consonant with the intellectual and 
technical perfection of the age. On the con- 
trary, when America awoke to a consciousness 
of her artistic inferiority to the old world 
through the Centennial exhibition of 1876, 
tempered by a belief in her power to attain 
a more suitable position in the world of 
art—an impression confirmed, and a hope 
justified by the Columbian exhibition of 
1893—she instinctively turned for inspiration 
and instruction to the work of continental 
and British craftsmen. ‘The consequence is 
that to-day, a quarter-century after the 
awakening, American decorative wrought 
metal work is still deeply affected by the 
spirit and intent of its foreign exemplars. 
In metal, as in the other artistic media, an 
American school is slowly making its way 
out of this foreign chrysalis which has so 
long hampered it, while 
perfecting its development 
into the final stage of its 
career. But it has not 
yet fully “arrived.” Let 
me hasten, however, to say, 
lest the significance of my 
criticism be misunderstood, 
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POLISHED STEEL STAIR RAIL—-RESIDENCE OF GEORGE VANDERBILT, ESQ., NEW YORK 


Hunt & Hunt, Architects 


Wm. H. JACKSON Company, New York 
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DOOR GRILLES—MRS. ROBERT DUNLOP’S 
RESIDENCE, NEW YORK 


Designed by Jno. WILLIAMs 


that in fine mechanical execution and 
technical perfection American decorative 
wrought metal work is to-day equal to ae 
best, and superior to most, of the work « 
contemporary European craftsmen—or in- 
deed of the Renaissance; though American 
smiths have not yet attempted such colossal 
tasks as those, for instance, of the great 
Spanish Rejas, thirty feet or more in height, 
in which whole scenes from Biblical history 
have been worked out in beaten metal. 


3° 





If we examine critically, however, the 
technique of such a piece of work as 
Lamour’s grille at Nancy, for example, to 
our eyes it will appear of a somewhat 
flimsy construction, and of a mechanical 
type that would be far from satisfying to 
an American master workman. And our 
shortcomings in the field of design are 
felt, not by comparison with any con- 
temporary work in Europe, but rather in 
relation to the acknowledged masterpieces 
of the Renaissance or Gothic age. 

Compare the fine entrance doors for Mr. 
Archer Huntington, which form our first 
illustration, with the charming door grilles 
for Mrs. Robert Dunlop, on this page. 
Here we have two opposing types of 
design, each executed in absolutely the 
best manner, and with a wholly correct 
feeling for the lines of the composition. 
It is indeed in this matter of grilles espe- 
cially, that American workers in wrought 
metal seem to express themselves with 
more spontaneity of feeling than in fences, 
marquises, railings or smaller objects 
which are still strongly imbued with 
foreign tendencies. 

The splendid stimulus which American 
wrought metal, in its decorative forms, 
has received in more recent years is due 
primarily to the deep interest and intelli- 
gent direction given to its craftsmen by the 
more highly trained among American 
architects. ‘They have led the advance, 
showing the way to these craftsmen and 
holding them rigidly to the best ideals. 
In this they have been ably seconded by 
their clients, whose increasing contact 
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WROUGHT IRON BALCONY, O61 PINE STREET, 
NEW YORK 


H. Smirn, Architect Jno. Wittiams, New York 
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Wrought Metal Work in America 


with all forms of foreign art and appre- 
ciation of them, and willingness and ability 
to pay for expensive results, has in turn 
stimulated the craftsman to rival his foreign 
brethren. But it must be acknowledged, 
both by architect and client, that these results 
have been attained only by the devoted 
exertions and continuous, unremitting labor 
of those at the head of the great wrought 
metal firms of America. 

As an adjunct to good architecture, wrought 
metal is of the highest consequence. Finial 
and cresting, balcony and railing, grille and 
gate, all add immensely to the most effective 
composition in masonry, if well done. If 
ill done, the most imposing design is ruined. 

The whole gamut of expression is ready to 
be played upon by the cunning hand of the 
smith. From strength and protective energy 
to the daintiest fancy of the drawing-room 
table, the skilful master workman’s most 
highly trained and sympathetic touch finds, 
in metallic media, a worthy means of expres- 
sion. No object in wrought metal is too 
elemental in form or too wholly utilitarian in 
purpose to be unworthy of the artist’s finest 























OI PINE STREET, NEW YORK 


F H. Sirs, Arch’t. Jno. Wittiams, New York 
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DOOR GRILLES, MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORE 


CarrERE & HastinGs, Arch’ts. Jno. Wittiams, New York 


thought—none too purely decorative to lie 
outside the field of careful, practical crafts- 
manship. One of the most flexible of the 
fundamental materials of building, wrought 
iron readily responds to each and every 
mood of the designer—as a comparison of 
the several railings or door grilles illustrating 
this article will readily make apparent. Used 
alone or in combination with masonry, there 
is scarcely any of the lesser features of the 
facade which may not be done in metal. 
Whole staircases, most elaborately ~vrought, 
were executed in France in the xvii century, 
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BLAIR BUILDING, BROAD AND EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK 





Carrier & Hastines, Architects Richey, Browne & Donan, New York 





UNITED STATES MORTGAGE AND TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Ciinton & Russett, Architects Ricuey, Browne & DonaLtp New York 
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MARQUISE FOR PARKER HOUSE, BOSTON, MASS. 


WiInsLow & BiGELow, Architects 


though to-day, and in our own land, the 
craftsman is content to limit his work to the 
elaborate railings in iron or bronze, of which 
so many fine examples are found in our 
most expensive class of residences. 

The demands of banking houses for osten- 
tatious protection in wrought metal has led to 
the development of highly elaborated designs 
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Tue W.S. TyLer Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


in door and window grilles, counter screens, 
and similar objects of which the interior 
of the United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company’s banking room on page 32 is an 
excellent illustration. The marquise on 
this page is an excellent example of a sensi- 
ble French convenience coming much into 
vogue where a porch cannot be had. 


continued ) 
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PROPOSED IMPROVEMENTS FOR THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK 


By Louts E. JALLADE 


T has always been very characteristic of 


New York City that she should be behind- 
hand in matters of public improvements. 
Even now she is one of the last cities to 
officially realize the necessity of artistic 
development. 

After many years of agitation on the part 
of art societies and public-spirited citizens, 
the Board of Aldermen were induced last 
year to take up the matter of an artistic 
plan for the future development and improve- 
ment of the city, and a Commission was 
appointed for the purpose of preparing a 
“comprehensive plan for the development 
of New York City,” to quote from their 
official instructions. 

The Commission was appointed by Mayor 
McClellan in March, 1904, with the order 
to make a report not later than January, 
1905. In that exceedingly short time, nine 
months, it has covered a vast territory and 
presented a very interesting amount of data. 
It consisted of twenty members includin 
Whitney Warren, architect; D. C. French, 
sculptor; Samuel Parsons, landscape archi- 
tect, and three engineers. The remainder 
of the Commission, while very representative 
of the various boroughs’ interests, is sadly 
lacking in the number of its architectural 
members, who are really the only ones com- 
petent to guide in such an important move- 
ment. However, it is a matter for felicita- 
tion that while there is only one architect on 
the Commission, that that member should be 
Whitney Warren, a man of marked talent, 
representing perhaps better than any one 
else the modern school of American archi- 
tects, and whose interest in the advancement 
of art education has placed him in a most 
prominent position. 

The conditions found in New York City 
by the Commission were very different from 
those encountered by Haussmann in Paris in 
1853, who worked with a race of artists, 
understanding him and feeling with him. 
Here our Commission has to contend with 


a population which is so accustomed to 
political schemes for graft, that it is difficult 
for them to see clearly in any other light. 
If I might dare suggest, some New Yorkers 
do not yet see the necessity of any art improve- 
ment; they seem to lack imagination. 





ENTRANCE TO INTERIOR STREET FROM THE 
FIFTY-NINTH STREET PLAZA 


It is intended that this street shall be an “‘arcade’’ for pedes- 
trians only with the trolley system in a subway under 
leading from the Fifty-ninth Street Plaza 
to the Blackwell's Island Bridge 
Terminal at Third Avenue 
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OF SEVENTY-SECOND STREET AND RIVERSIDE DRIVE 


IMPROVEMENT 


PROPOSED 


This improvement effectually screens the railroad yard from the driveway 


ment, they usually 
are from such an 
ordinary class 
that they do not 
realize the little 
gems that have 
been placed at 
their disposal. 
Visit Hamilton 
Fish Park, or St. 
John’s Park and 
see how it is used; 
see the strange 
incongruity of the 
people and their 
surroundings. 

However, no 
matter how gigan- 
tic the effort in 
view of all these 
difhculties, the 
project must be 
pushed forward, 
for it will help 
both the coming 
generations of our 
American citizens 
and this conglom- 
eration of aliens 
to develop their 
artistic imagina- 
tion and will, in 
time, give birth 
to an art-loving 
public, who, from 
being constantly 
surrounded by 
good things must 
develop an innate 
feeling for the 
good. 

A glance at New 
York, and one 
cannot help but 
realize the great 
future of the city. 
Consider its geo- 
graphical posi- 
tion, its growth 


| will admit that it is very difficult for an and its wealth. It has every element necessary 

- » : . . - ° . . 0 Z 
\merican who has*never traveled to realize to make it a wonderful city. Even as it is now it 
that there can be any other city more beauti- is deservedly a centre of attraction for Ameri- 


ful than his own; and as for the foreign ele- can artists and students. 
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It has the same 
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attraction for talent that Paris has for France, 
and the reason for this is very simple. New 
York is becoming more and more, every 
year, the home of American millionaires, and 
art must necessarily follow them since they 
supply its most important stimulus. | 
The conditions in New York are also 


BIRD S-EYE VIEW OF MANHATTAN, SHOWING LINES OF COMMUNICATION 
WITH BROOKLYN, QUEENS AND THE BRONX 


By cutting through new streets in lower Manhattan, inter-communication is established between the three southern bridges, whose traffic from Brooklyn 
would be distributed through the Borough of Manhattan by the present thoroughfares and those projected 


somewhat different from those found by 
Enfant when he undertook to re-plan 
Washington. New York is more built up, 
yet only in localities, such as Manhattan and 
parts of Brooklyn. But before The Bronx, 
Queens, Brooklyn and the upper part of 
Manhattan become covered, there are time 
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and place for the foundation of an ideal 
scheme. ‘These parts can, with very little 
expense, be made exceedingly interesting. 
They now possess large avenues, parks and 
magnificent water fronts. ‘The Bronx and 
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Brooklyn are not so much affected by the 
unpractical and very ugly system of square 
blocks, where you can only travel at right 
angles to your tracks. These squares give 
no points of interest, no emplacement for 

















Proposed Improvements 


public buildings, and this point should be 
borne in mind when planning new munici- 
pal work. Every school, fire-house, court, 
library and all other public buildings should 
be placed where they will help to beautify 
the city according to a well-defined plan, 





for the City of New York 





PLAN OF PROPOSED IMPROVEMENT OF BATTERY PARK AND FERRY TERMINAL 
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and not scattered anywhere without rhyme 
or reason, as they usually are now. 

Long avenues, like Eighth Avenue,—that 
monument of monotony,—should be mixed 
up a little. In fact, New York can lend itself 
to Théophile Gautier’s description of Geneva, 
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in that “the square and parallelogram are met 
everywhere. [hecurveand ellipse are proscrib- 
ed as being too sensuous and too voluptuous.” 
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TERMINAL 


ELEVATED ROADWAY AND DIGNIFIED STEAMSHIP 


PROPOSED CHELSEA IMPROVEMENT, SHOWING 


an elevated roadway along 


and will therefore be instrumental in securing to the city, 


the North River front, from Seventy-second Street to the Battery, thus materially increasing the present traffic and freight capacity of West Street 


It is expected that this section of elevated roadway will demonstrate the need of, 


A comparison of 
the plans of London, 
Paris and New York 
will show the lack of 
interesting thorough- 
fares in the latter 
city. More avenues, 
like Broadway,should 
be cut through, which 
would allow of so- 
called “flat irons” or 
plazas that could be 
treated with munici- 
pal buildings; or, as 
abroad, with com- 
memorative foun- 
tains, monuments, 
etc.,and not used sole- 
lyfor twenty-five story 
temples of the winds. 

The schemes con- 
templated by Mr. 
Warren have some 
very excellent points 
whichcan be best seen 
by a study of the illus- 
trations. Butin doing 
so it must be remem- 
bered that the work 
has only just begun, 
the report is only a 
preliminary study, “a 
test of public criti- 
cism”’ as the Commis- 
sion calls it, and it is 
not their intention to 
recommend the im- 


mediate execution of 


their plans. Their 
province is only to 
recommend the adop- 
tion of a certain gen- 
eral plan to be fol- 
lowed in detail in the 
future. 

The Commission 
have, in their public 
sittings, listened to 
many projects, each 
of which has been 


carefully considered, and they are still engaged 
in examination of other suggestions. The 
schemes that followare taken from theiroficial 
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report. On the North 
River side of Manhat- 
tan Island, where con- 
gestion is now very 
great, and where trafhic 
is bound to increase, 
an overhead, elevated 
street has been sugges- 
ted, built along the 
water front to accom- 
modate the north and 
south travel, leaving 
the side streets running 
from the water front to 
the interior of the city 
for the east and west 
travel. Approaches 
might extend from this 
elevated street to the 
recreation piers, which 
would be found on the 
roofs of the pier con- 
structions at certain 
places, and these at 
suitable intervals can 
be connected with lon- 
gitudinal promenades 
open to the public 
under proper safe- 
guards so as to afford 
to the dwellers in the 
congested lower parts 
of Manhattan Island 
full access to the water 
front, thereby meeting 
the demand for more 
park space in such dis- 
tricts. An analogous 
system of promenades 
connecting the roofs 
of warehouses on the 
docks has been adopted 
at Antwerp with suc- 
cess. Stairs for the 
descent of foot passen- 
gers and approaches 
by inclined planes for 
horses and vehicles can 
be made at convenient 


places to connect this overhead street with — the North River, between Twelfth and T wenty- 
the surface of the ground. By way of illus- third Streets, showing the effect of a uniform 
tration, this Commission refers to the pro- construction of piers and an overhead street. 
posed plan for the Chelsea improvements on Elevated passageways for pedestrians from 
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PROPOSED CHELSEA IMPROVEMENT AS SEEN FROM THE NORTH RIVER 
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the ferries across the busy streets on the water 
front have also been proposed. Where already 
tried, these have been found to work well. 
Their application to every ferry in the city 
would prove a great convenience to foot pas- 
sengers. 

A parkway along West One Hundred 
and Eighty-first Street, connecting the North 
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The trolleys, as shown, 


are run in subways, connecting with up and down traffic on both the East and West sides 


It is proposed to deviate the elevated traffic through a new diagonal street to the Bowery and Canal Street. 


VIEW OF THE PROPOSED TREATMENT OF DELANCEY STREET AS SEEN FROM THE WILLIAMSBURG BRIDGE 


River water front with the new parks in 
the Bronx by way of the Washington Bridge 
and the Grand Boulevard and Concourse is 
also proposed. Washington Bridge, one of 
the finest structures in the city, would 
thus virtually be included in and form 
one of the distinctive features of the park 
system which extends from Fort Washing- 
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ton Park, on the North River, to Pelham 
Bay Park near the Sound. A parkway con- 
nection is also proposed along Dyckman 
Street, connecting Lafayette Boulevard and 
the Speedway and the parks on the Harlem 
River frontage. 

A bridge, known as the Hudson Memorial 
Bridge, is projected across the Harlem River 
to connect the northern part of the island, 
where the Harlem River joins the Hudson, 
with the mainland. (See House anp GARDEN, 
February, 1905, page 87.) The approaches 
to such bridge on both sides would be reserved 
as a park. 

It has been apparent for some time that 
Fifth Avenue is no longer wide enough to 
accommodate the large increase in travel 
due to the growth of the city. The stoop 
line on that avenue, north of Twenty-third 
Street, can be abolished and the sidewalks 
extended to the building line, and seven feet 
and a half be taken from the present side- 
walks on each side and thrown into the road- 
way, thereby adding some fifteen feet to the 
space av ailable for vehicle traffic and largely 
relieving the congestion of that thoroughfare. 

An opinion has been given by the Corpo- 


ration Counsel to the effect that the Board of 


Aldermen have the right to rescind any 
rights to vaults under the sidewalks, so that 
there would seem to be no substantial legal 
impediment to adopting this plan, and the 
rapid changes now taking place in this part of 
that thoroughfare tend largely to do away with 
the necessity of the area heretofore used for 
stoops. The Commission strongly recom- 
mends that this work should be undertaken 
as far north as Forty-seventh Street at once 
and that, as a further relief to the congestion, 
trucks should not be allowed to use this 
avenue during certain hours of the day. 
Various suggestions have been advanced 
for the amelioration of the conditions at the 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street cross- 
ing; the plan proposed by Messrs. Carrére & 
Hastings, architects of the Public Library, 
providing that one-half of Forty-second Street 
shall pass under Fifth Avenue and the 
through traffic confined to that half, leaving 
the other half for the traffic to and from 
Forty-second Street and Fifth Avenue itself, 
seems to the Commission the best so far sug- 
gested. This plan contemplates throwing 


part of the sidewalks of Forty-second Street 
near Fifth Avenue into the roadway, so as 
to make a circle at that point, and the Com- 
mission’s engineers are of opinion this can be 
done without excessive curtailment of these 
sidewalks. ‘This plan, too, would not in any 
way interfere with the rapid transit tunnel, 
which is at some considerable depth below 
the surface at this point. 

On Fifth Avenue from Fifty-ninth Street 
to One Hundred and Tenth Street, the wall 
of Central Park could be removed; trees 
being planted on the easterly side of that part 
of Fifth Avenue and that avenue thus prac- 
tically added to Central Park, thereby fur- 
nishing an additional driveway in the park 
and reducing much of the congestion which 
now exists. North of One Hundred and 
Tenth Street to the Harlem River trees can 
be planted on each side of Fifth Avenue, and 
this roadway treated as a driveway north, 
connecting Central Park by bridge across 
the Harlem with the Grand Boulevard and 
Concourse in the Borough of the Bronx, 
thereby forming a direct connection between 
Central Park and the new parks situated in 
that Borough. Later on, if found advisable, 
a strip can be taken on the westerly side of 
Fifth Avenue from One Hundred and Tenth 
Street to Harlem River for the purpose of 
widening that avenue and making it a park- 
Way. 

The subject of a. proper approach to 
Blackwell’s Island Bridge has been considered 
by the Commission. An interior street could 
be constructed from Fifth Avenue to the 
entrance of the bridge, fifty feet wide, and 
running about midway between Fifty-ninth 
and Sixtieth Streets. The cost of such a street 
would probably be less than widening Fifty- 
ninth Street, and it could be made a much 
handsomer and more _practically-beneficial 
improvement. Surface electric cars could 
be run in a tunnel commencing on Fifty- 
ninth Street at the westerly side of Fifth 
Avenue, passing under the entrance to Central 
Park and under this interior street, finally 
emerging at the entrance to the Blackwell’s 
Island Bridge. This would effect the 
removal of the crossing of the surface cars 
from the entrance of Central Park at Fifth 
Avenue as well as take such cars off 
Fifty-ninth Street east of Fifth Avenue, thus 
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COMMON PLAZA FOR THE APPROACHES 
BRIDGES IN THE BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN 


TO THE EAST RIVER AND MANHATTAN 


This would secure in the Borough of Brooklyn a great and impressive entrance and 
would greatly relieve the congestion in Fulton Street 


leaving this interior street above mentioned 
and Fifty-ninth Street free for ordinary sur- 
face travel to and from the bridge. As an 
illustration of the effect of this improvement, 
the Commission has caused to be prepared 
drawings, one of which is shown. This 
plan, if adopted, would not only relieve 
the anticipated congestion due to the opening 
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of the bridge, but would add greatly to 
the beauty of the park entrance at the Fifty- 
ninth Street and Fifth Avenue plaza. It 
would also give a direct connection between 
Central Park and Long Island and if, as 
has been suggested, Blackwell’s Island is 
destined to be ultimately used as a park, it 
would directly connect this with Central 














Proposed Improvements for the City of New York 


Park. Another sketch shows a _ proposed 
terminal for the Blackwell’s Island Bridge. 
The loops have been provided under ground, 
thus preventing congestion at the entrance to 
the bridge at Second Av enue, securing a park 
between Second and Third Avenues and 
Fifty-ninth and Sixtieth Streets and making a 
transfer or direct system of connection with 
future subway systems possible. While the 
plan has not been entirely perfected, it shows 
the possibilities of the situation. 

The following changes are also under 
consideration: 

The continuation of Seventh Avenue south 
from its present southern terminus, passing 
through the intersections of the various 
intervening streets and by Jones Park to the 
north end of Varick Street. The widening 
of Varick Street from that point to its inter- 
section with West Broadway, thus giving a 
through connection from Seventh Avenue 
as far south as Leonard Street. 

The extension of Sixth Avenue south to 
West Houston Street and thence diagonally 
to the intersection of Church Street and 
Canal Street, thus forming a through con- 
nection with Church Street as far south as 
the Battery. Extend Irving Place south to 
meet Fourth Avenue, from whence it would 
give a connection through Elm Street south. 
Extend Mercer Street north to connect with 
Union Square at the intersection of Fourteenth 
Street and Broadway, thus giving another 
through communication from Fourth Avenue 
south on the west side of Broadway as far as 
Canal Street. These improvements with an 
elevated street on the North River water 
front would add very largely to the through 
trafic facilities of the down-town districts 
of Manhattan. 

The opening of an avenue from the terminus 
of Brooklyn Bridge to a point of intersection 
with the proposed extension of Flatbush 
Avenue near Concord Street. Make a circle 
at this intersection as shown in the illus- 
tration submitted herewith. A Plaza in com- 
mon forthe Brooklyn and Manhattan Bridges 
in Brooklyn, as shown, would form a great 
natural gateway to the borough and would 
greatly relieve the congestion of traffic. 

The widening of Washington Street from 
the Borough Hall Square to the entrance of 
the Brooklyn Bridge, laying out a park or 


open square on each side of Washington 
Street extending in width from Fulton to 
Adams Streets and running from the present 
terminus of the Brooklyn Bridge to the Post 
Office. 

The construction of a street which will 
enable residents of South Brooklyn to reach 
the Manhattan Bridge. 

An extension of Bedford Avenue from 
Wallabout Street to the plaza of the Williams- 
burg Bridge. 

A widening of Grand Street from that 
plaza to Metropolitan Avenue. 

The widening of a street from Fort Hamil- 
ton Avenue to Seventh Avenue directly north 
of the Government reservation. 

An opening of Sixty-fifth Street from 
Fort Hamilton Avenue to Fourth Avenue for 
an adequate approach to the Shore Road. 

The early acquirement by the city of the 
marsh lands surrounding Jamaica Bay, start- 
ing east of Sheepshead Bay and extendin 
to Far Rockaway. This land could be bulk- 
headed by the city and used as a dump for 
ashes and dirt, and would form in the end 
the greatest of parks. 

The construction of a driveway 
Ridgewood Park to Forrest Park. 

The laying out and early construction of a 
boulevard to connect Brooklyn and Queens, 
beginning at the former terminus of the 
Eastern Parkway running to the south and 
east, possibly over the Brooklyn aqueduct 
until it reaches the Merrick Road. 

The construction of a road or causeway 
from the boulevard to Rockaway Beach. 

The opening of a wide street from Hillside 
Avenue to the Causeway. 

The immediate selection of playgrounds 
in the 16th Ward of Brooklyn. 

The foregoing are, as before stated, among 
the more important matters the Commission 
has had under consideration. Many other 
plans and suggestions as substitutes for or 
additions to the foregoing have been brought 
before the Commission and are still pending 
before it. The Commission is not prepared 
at this time to make definite recommendations 
as to all such matters. If it is deemed advis- 
able to extend the time for making a full 
report, the Commission will endeavor, and 
doubtless be able, to report fully within such 
extended period. 


from 
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Plan of Fire Brigade Station 


Queen Victoria, at Calcutta, is well be- 
gun. Our illustration is from a model 





FIRE BRIGADE STATION, VAUXHALL, LONDON prepared by the architect to be sent to 


W. E. Rivey, Architect 


OUR FOREIGN EXCHANGES 


The « 


Architectural Review india asanadditional interpretation of 
the working y drawings. This model has 
been built up in such a way that sectional 


ONDON practice in the designing of fire views of the structure may be had by the 
stations, as shown in the aboveexample, removal of the outer portions of the design. 


does not differ radically in any 
material respect from our own. 
There is rather more of a do- 
mestic air in the facade than we 
usually deem appropriate, and 
the plan i is evidently not quite 
so well arranged for an instan- 
taneous response to an alarm, 
but other differences are not 
noticeable. 

The interior view of St. 
Matthew’s is a very good ex- 
ample of the sort of oe 
much favored in England a 
present for parish p nti 
It has the merit, for buildings 
of moderate size, of producing 
a fine and thoroughly churchly 
effect at moderate cost, though 


capable of any amount of 


elaboration that the parish 
exchequer may warrant. 
Phyllis Court is an interest- 
ing example of a house well 
placed in a difficult position. 
The property is really a back 
lot, and its only frontage on 
the highway is the road of 
approach. ‘The grade ascends 
rapidly so that the house quite 
overlooks the roofs of the 
houses fronting on the road 
below. ‘The materials are red 
sand-faced brick and tile roof. 
The splendid memorial to 
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INTERIOR ST. MATTHEW'S CHURCH, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


THE 


Late R. J. Jounson, Architect The Architectural Review 
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NOTES 
HOUSE AND GARDEN PAPERS 


SERIES I. 


[| this issue of House AND GARDEN ap- 

pears the introductory paper of the series 
announced on our third cover page; the 
scope and purpose of which are fully there 
set forth. Owing to one of those exigencies 
of the press room, which are often as inexo- 
rable as they are unforeseen, the photographic 
illustrations which should accompany this 
article are omitted; but they will duly appear, 
with explanatory text, in a later issue. 


ENGLISH GLASSES 


AN informing and attractive handbook 
“English Table Glass,” by Percy Bate.* 
Short of Hartshorne’s encyclopedic volume 
on “Old English Glasses,” no book speaks 
with the animation and authority of the 
present volume nor is any, within the pur- 
che ising power of the aver age re ader, so safe 
and charming a guide. The illustrations 
» from carefully lighted photographs of the 
we er collection, and would make the 
volume worth acquiring for the library 
shelves, even if the insidious text did not fan 
a new ember upon the collector’s hearth into 
flame. 

The several chapters cover the wine, ale, 
and other drinking glasses of England in 
their several varieties, together with candle- 
sticks, decanters, sweetmeat glasses, trailed 
pieces, etc. A fully illustrated chapter on 
frauds and forgeries completes the inter- 
esting tale. 


CORRESPONDENCE COLUMN 


We invite the attention of all our readers 


to the exceptional opportunity afforded 
by the correspondence column which will be 
opened in the August number of House 
AND (GARDEN. Full particulars may be 
found in the announcement on our third 
cover page. 


* English Table Glass, by Percy Bate. London; George 
Newnes, Limited. Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
Y ork rit + 130 pp. Price, $2.50, net 
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AND REVIEWS 


"T°O satisfy several inquiries prompted by 

Mr. Vallandigham’s interesting article 
on “Adirondack Camps” in our last issue, 
the author has been good enough to supply 
the following data of the cost of camping 
in the region: 

A family may rent a large and well ap- 
pointed camp for the season of six or eight 
weeks at rates varying from $1,000 to $2,500. 
[In some parts of the region, however, charm- 
ing little cabins may be had for $200 or less, 
and a family may camp, rent free, on public 
land, occupying tents that may be bought 
and pitched at from $25 to $40 each. If 
the camp is on a lake or river there should 
be boats for the use of the family. A sound 
second-hand boat may be had for $30 or 


$40, and sold at the end of the season at half 


the cost or more. No camp should have 
less than two boats. Service 1s costly unless 
the camp can dispense with a guide, whose 
wages are $3 a day, and can take to the woods 
the servants usually employed at home. A 
family occupying a well-equipped camp on 
the edge of a fashionable region found 
that the table cost about $5 per week for 
each adult, servants included. There are 
parts of the region, however, where food is 
considerably cheaper, and a large party, 
intending to camp for six or eight weeks, 
can still further reduce its expenses by send- 
ing in canned goods and other supplies from 
New York. ‘Those who are willing to camp 
in the simplest fashion upon public lands, 
to dispense with service and to depend for 
food, in part, upon rod and gun and the 
natural wild fruits of the region, principally 
raspberries and blueberries, may reduce the 
cost to four or five dollars weekly for each 
adult. Such camping, however, is not suited 
to the needs of old persons or very young chil- 
dren, though it is delightful to sound adults 
who do not revolt from plain fare and a little 
work. Food, service and general administra- 
tion of acamp, inwhich a guide and three other 
servants are employed, will average from $6 
to $9 per week for each adult, servants in- 
cluded, and one-half to two-thirds as much for 
each child. Persons intending to camp year 
after year on public lands will find it worth 
while to have a permanent camping outfit. 
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PATENT WINDOW STOP ADJUSTER 


Prevents Drafts, 








Dust, Binding and 





Window Rattling 





Working model with catalogue sent free. 


Manufactured only by 


The H. B. Ives Co., "conn. 


SCHOOL of ARCHITECTURE 
UNIVERSITYof PENNSYLVANIA 


THE FOUR YEAR COURSE. Offers full professional training, 
with an option in Architectural Engineering; leading to the 
degree of B.S. in Arch. 


THE GRADUATE YEAR. Affords opportunity for advanced work 

















eS SS r in design and other subjects, leading to the degree of M. 8. in 
wee ee 4 Arch. 
; , eg THE TWO YEAR SPECIAL COURSE. For qualified draughts- 


Counter Screen, Seaboard Nat. Bank, New York City. men, offers advanced technical training, yielding a certificate 











~l 4 of proficiency. 

RIC H EY BROWNE & DONALD THE UNIVERSITY. Also grants advanced standing to college 
’ graduates, offers a combination of liberal and technical courses 
ARCHITECTURAL whereby the yo of A. B. and B.8. in Arch. can be taken in 
: r six years, and conducts a Summer School in which architec- 

: IRON and BRONZE tural studies may be taken. 
MASPETH (Borough of Queens) - NEW YORK CITY FOR FULL INFORMATION Address Dr. J. H. PENNIMAN, Dean, 

e College Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 











In Yale Hardware 


a distinctive design may be had from stock. 

@. Such is the one shown here. 

@, There is no type of architecture and no variety 
of taste which the Yale line of ornamental designs 
will not suit—and suit with satisfaction both now 
and hereafter. It goes without saying that Yale 
hardware is well made from the best materials by 
the best of workmen. 

@, We have hardware that’s too dear for a simple 
house and hardware that’s too cheap for an 
elaborate one—but each is worth all it costs. 





Drop us a line for printed matter of 
interest to Architect and Builder 





The Yale € Towne Mfg. Co. 


9-13 Murray Street - - New York 





OSAKA DESIGN 
Japanese School 
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House and Garden Binder 








C. This binder is substantially 
made of cloth with stiff leather 
back, holds twelve copies of 
HOUSE AND GARDEN 








Cc, Every subscriber should use 
one. C, Magazines can be 
bound as received 




















SENT ANYWHERE ON RECEIPT OF $1.50 
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Frost & Granger, Architects, Chicago 


It is cheaper to be beautiful than ugly 


Beautiful houses are made more beautiful, commonplace houses are redeemed, and even ugly 
houses made attractive, by the use of 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


Their soft, velvety coloring effects, low cost, and great wood-preserving properties make them ! 
equally desirable for the millionaire’s mansion and the artisan’s cottage. They are 50% cheaper than 
paint, to buy and to apply, wear as well as colors can, and preserve the wood thoroughly. 

‘*Wood treated with Creosote is not subject to dry-rot or other decay.’’—Century Dictionary. ! 


SAMPLES OF STAINED WOOD—ALL COLORS—AND CIRCULARS SENT FREE 


Samuel Cabot, Sole Manufacturer, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


{gents at all Central Points Also, Cabot’s Sheathing Quilt, for Warmth and Deafening 
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AN ACTIVE MARYLAND SOCIETY 


CRE of the first local branches organized 
by the American League for Civic 
Improv ement was at Govanstown, Maryland. 
This society continues to do splendid work. 
At its March meeting plans for spring improve- 
ment were discussed. The chairman of the 
trees and flowers committee was authorized 
to distribute packages of seeds among the 
school children of Govanstown. This is 
done each year by the club, and every fall a 
prize is given the boy or girl who has grown 
the finest flowers. 


HE city flower bill of Philadelphia, the 

home of the American Civic Associa- 

tion, is over $10,000 a year. Upwards of 

one hundred thousand Holland bulbs are 
imported every fall. 


GARDENS IN VACANT LOTS 

“THE Home Gardening Association has 
decided to provide for the cultivation of 

vacant lots in the city. A committee was 

appointed to look at such lots as could be 

secured and apportion them among the 

various families in the neighborhoods. 

The association is following out a plan 
which has been operated in Philadelphia 
with great success. The lots will be plowed 
and fertilized and seeds sold to those wishing 
to make use of them. The cultivation will 
be superintended by people appointed by 
the association, and at the end of the season 
prizes will be given to those having the best 


gardens.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





CUBAN PLUMBING 
ITH such conditions existing in the 
larger cities, it goes without saying, 
that in smaller places inland many of the 
inhabitants have only a remote idea of the 
use of modern sanitary fixtures. An illus- 
tration of this was a letter to a leading 
plumber at Havana, who received an order 
for a bath-room outfit, with a notation at the 
foot reading: “Give instructions how to 
install goods, and how to use them.” —F. R. 

Fobnson, in Modern Sanitation. 














Roof Insurance 








We practically insure roofs by giving a writ- 
ten unqualified guarantee that our 


“McClure’s Genuine 
Charcoal Iron Re-dipped” 


brand will wear fifteen years, or be replaced at 
our expense, if it does not. 

The initial cost of an insured roof is con- 
siderably less than if sheet copper. were used 
(which is not guaranteed); and but little more 
than ordinary roofing tin (which is not guaran- 
teed). 

Let us tell you more about this tin. Write 
Department M for copy of guarantee, informa- 
tion, etc. 








The McClure Company 
Pittsburg Philadelphia 
































Garden Pottery 








Sun-Dials Vases 


Statuary Fountains 





Catalogue on application 














WILLIAM GALLOWAY 


3216-3224 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA 
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The Corbin System of 
Master Keying 


gives the house owner many 
distinctive advantages. 


Combined with perfect secu- 
rity isthe convenience of having 
all locks operative by one key, 
thus saving the annoyances of 
many keys in confusing 
bunches. 


We shall be pleased to send 
upon request our booklet on 


‘The Master Key,’’ which 
explains the matter more in 
detail. 


P. & F. CORBIN 


N. W. Cor. 8th and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Factories: New Britain, Conn. 
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HE American Sheet and ‘Tin Plate Com- 

pany of Pittsburgh have just issued a 
handy pocket reference book containing in- 
formation and tables relating to their prod- 
ucts. Following a short historical reference 
to the manufacture of iron and steel plate, the 
pages of the book are crowded with practical 
information relating to sizes, details of con- 
struction, prices and discounts of black, bright 
tin, and galvanized sheets; metal siding; 
metal lath; steel roofing; terne plates and tin 
mill products. 

Appended are notes regarding the measure- 
ment and construction of roofs, with general 
tables of weights, measures, specific gravity, 
etc. The price of the book is $1.00, except to 
users of the materials noted, to whom a copy 
will be sent without charge if the request of 
the applicant is made on his own business 
letter-head. 


THE RETURN TO NATURE 
SHALL limit myself, almost exclusively, 
to certain examples of the small farm 

system and intensive culture viewed from an 

economic standpoint. I therefore, at the out- 
set, register my protest against the theory that 
from the economic standpoint alone we can 
pronounce judgment upon the value of this 
system of agriculture. That system of agri- 
culture is most desirable which best promotes 
complete living among cultivators of the soil. 

I believe that justice demands the public own- 

ership of land. But I also believe that it 

should be possible for every man to hold, by 

a tenure for life, a small farm, within the 

limits of which he is the supreme ruler under 

God and the State. This is the system of 

agriculture which promotes individual respon- 

sibility, enabling a man to formulate and carry 
out his own plans without let or hindrance 
from others; it enables a man totrain his chil- 
dren industrially under his own eye; it gives 
to every cultivator a variety of employments; 
it promotes economy and industry, and by the 
promotion of prudence tends to prevent a too 
rapid increase of population; it ought to pro- 
mote breadth of intellectual culture, enabling 
a man to apply the results of scientific research 








